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When it is remembered that the area of the Chinese 
Empire is not far from 5,000,000 square miles, or about 
one-tenth of the habitable globe, and that its population, 
although not definitely known, is probably somewhere 
between 300,000,000 and 500,000,000, or from a fifth to a 
third of all the people in the world, an idea, although a 
vague one, may be had of the magnitude if not of the im- 
portance of the subject chosen for the lecture of the even- 
ing. If you will recall the further fact that that vast 
region is now and always has been separated from the 
rest of the world by an almost illimitable waste of waters 
on one side, and by an almost impassable waste of sand, 
and desolate mountains and plains on the other, you will 
understand why China and its civilization are peculiar. 
Occupying eastern and southeastern Asia, China is as far 
away from the centres of the world's civilization as it 
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Is possible to be. Its isolation is as yet absolute on the 
land side. No great commercial movement is possi- 
ble across the steppes of Central Asia or the sands of 
Gobi until railroads are built, and even then the move- 
ment of Commerce, in order to become the efficient hand- 
maid of modern civilization and modern progress, must 
necessarily be preceded or accompanied by a military 
movement, if not one of absolute conquest. 

The significance of China's isolation will be more fully 
understood from a recital of the fact that the desert-belt 
separating it from Europe and northern and western Asia 
varies in width from one hundred to six hundred miles, 
and extends nearly ten thousand miles in unbroken soli- 
tude from the great bend of the Amur River entirely 
across Asia and Northern Africa to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its general direction is west-southwest. The Nile flowing 
northward, and the Euphrates flowing southward, break 
through it, but the nations on the opposite sides of this 
belt have remained throughout all time essentially dif- 
ferent from each other in race and civilization. It is 
true that the border regions of China have been the 
nursing ground of conquering tribes, but so far as history 
records they have not materially influenced the civiliza- 
tion of China and still less that of Europe. It is from 
this region that Genghiz and Tamerlane, driven by hun- 
ger and want, sallied forth to conquer the world. Al- 
though the story of their achievements on the borders 
of Europe constitutes one of the most interesting chapters 
of human history, we must pass it by, and turn for a 
moment towards China, where they were far more suc- 
cessful. They met here a weaker and less warlike re- 
sistance, and having relatively but a short distance to 
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march, they made an easy conquest. In less than one 
generation they overran the whole empire, and Kublai 
Khan, the grandson of Genghiz, became perhaps the 
greatest Emperor China ever had. It was during his 
reign that the Polos, Nicolo, Maffeo and afterwards 
Marco, the adventurous Venetian merchants, crossed the 
Black Sea, through Russia to Bokhara and thence over 
the Plateau of Pamir, and penetrated China from the 
west. The same general route was pursued by Ibn Ba- 
tuta, an Arabian traveller, a few years later, and by the 
Jesuits in considerable numbers still later, and they 
doubtless exerted a marked influence on the individ- 
uals with whom they came in contact. It may also 
be true that, from the earliest dawn of civilization, an 
occasional Russian, Egyptian, Greek or Roman, more 
venturous than the rest of his race, made his way into 
China, though it is absolutely certain that they failed to 
make the slightest impression on Chinese civilization. 
That civilization is and always has been Asiatic. It is 
entirely different from that of Europe, and could hardly 
have been more different if it had had its origin in 
another sphere. The Hindoos gave it the dead cult of 
Buddhism, and that is about all China ever got from 
the world beyond. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact 
that the sea, from the beginning of time down to the 
end of the Middle Ages, formed an absolutely impassable 
barrier between China and the rest of the world. The in- 
troduction of large sailing ships enabled Rafael Perestrel- 
lo, a Portuguese mariner, to reach the southern coast in 
1 5 16, and as the ships grew larger and the spirit of com- 
mercial adventure became bolder, communication became 
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more certain ; but it was not till steamships were intro- 
duced that Europeans and Americans were brought into 
regular and frequent contact with the Chinese. This of 
course does not date further back than forty years, and 
for all practical purposes may be considered to date from 
1 86 1 only. But so rapid has been its development that at 
this time Hong Kong and Shanghai are reached by the 
steamship lines of every nation, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that they are among the most important seaports 
of the world. They are now on the highways of com- 
merce, and are visited annually by travellers from all 
quarters of the earth. Hence they are centres of thought 
as well as of trade, and must play an important part in 
the progress of China. 

It is nor to be supposed that the members of this 
society require any explanation of the geography of 
China, but your guests will doubtless pardon me if I 
call attention to the fact that China proper contains 
19 provinces, corresponding to our States, and cov- 
ering an area about equal to that of the States 
east of the Missouri river, including Texas, Kansas 
and Arkansas, or say 1,800,000 square miles. Their 
governments are modeled on that of the empire. The 
governors are appointed by the throne, and hold office 
for three years, though this rule is frequently broken 
over for reasons of state. 

The governor general of the metropolitan province 
Chihli, Li Hung-chang was appointed to that office in 
1870 and has held it continually, except for a few months 
following the death of his mother. He is a pure China- 
man, a great scholar, a fellow of the Han-lin college, a 
successful general, a distinguished diplomat, the tutor of 
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the young Emperor, First Grand Secretary of the Em- 
pire, Head of the Admirahy, and chief adviser in miHtary 
matters. In short he is the greatest and most progres- 
sive statesman of China, and plays a leading part, so far 
as any Chinese subject can, in all that concerns either its 
internal or external business. He does not, however, 
nominally hold any office in connection with foreign af- 
fairs, and yet no treaty or business connected with that 
department of the government is ever disposed of without 
consulting him. Having been thrown constantly in con- 
tact with foreigners during the Taiping Rebellion, and 
since that time, he has learned their ways, and knows how 
to deal with them, and in emergencies how to avail him- 
self of their assistance. He is a crafty, kindly, liberal 
man, far in advance of the class to which he belongs. He 
is fully aware of his country's needs, and of the desperate 
straits into which its affairs are drifting, and under any 
other form of government, surrounded by any other con- 
dition of affairs, would long since have become its guiding 
power, if not its chief ruler. But he is a subject, and no 
one unacquainted with the principles and practice of 
Oriental Governments can understand just what that 
implies. I shall endeavor further on to give you some 
idea of it. Suffice it to say now that it is more power- 
ful to restrain the strong than the weak, and holds even 
the great Viceroy strictly within the defined limits of 
his own official functions. All powerful as he is within 
his own sphere, the throne is so far above him, in what- 
ever it chooses to reserve to itself, that the thought 
never enters his head to set up his own wishes or opin- 
ion against it. It is the centre of all authority, all law, 
all mercy, and in the Chinese system of government 
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stands immeasurably above all earthly powers and princi- 
palities. 

But to return for a moment to the provincial 
governments. One other thing is worthy of note in 
connection with them. No man may be a governor gen- 
eral in his native province, nor in that of his wife, nor may 
his brother or any other close relation hold office in the 
same province with him. He is, however, in many re- 
spects, an absolute ruler, and has much to compensate 
him for his isolation. 

The rivers of China generally flow eastward into the 
Pacific Ocean ; hence their deltas and valleys are open to 
the eastward, instead of to the southward, as ours are. 
The Amur, which used to be a Chinese river, but now 
is in the middle land occupied by Russia, between China 
and Siberia, the Hwangho, and the Yangtse-kiang, are the 
principal streams of the Empire, and give drainage and 
charactei to its surface. The great plains, comprising 
the delta of the Hwangho and the Yangtse-kiang, are 
about 700 miles long, by from 300 to 500 miles wide, 
and are as level throughout their extent as running 
water. They have a sea-coast line of about nob miles, 
and contain a population estimated at 125,000,000 souls. 
The chief cities in the Great Plain are Peking, Tient- 
sin, Pautingfu, Chinanfu, Kaifongfu, Chinkiang, Sue- 
how and Hankow. Nanking, the old capital of the Chi- 
nese dynasties, is situated on a plain surrounded by 
hills, but near the edge of the delta and about six miles 
back from the great river. It was the capital of the 
Taiping government, under whose direction a great part 
of it was destroyed. It has, therefore, lost its ascendency 
as a metropolitan city. But so advantageously is it sit- 
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uated, that whenever China throws off the domination 
of the present dynasty, and again calls a native one to 
the throne, Nanking must once more become the seat of 
government. 

All first-class cities are surrounded by high brick 
walls, crowned with crenelated parapets, furnished with 
buttresses, wet ditches, and iron-bound gates, which are 
closed regularly at sundown, and opened at sunrise, just 
as was the custom in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The smaller cities are surrounded by mud walls or em- 
bankments, but all of them have brick walls at the gates. 
So much is this arrangement a necessary part of the na- 
tional system, that if a new capital should be established 
anywhere, even for temporary purposes, as in Formosa a 
few years ago, no matter how poor the province might 
be, it would be deemed absolutely necessary to surround 
the government buildings and offices by a stone or brick 
wall thirty or forty feet high, and to furnish it with all 
the appliances of the Middle Ages. The one at Tai- 
pakfu in Formosa had been built only a short time when 
I visited the Governor-General of that Island. It was 
located in the middle of what had been a series of rice 
fields, and enclosed a square mile of land. 

The walls of Peking, twenty-four miles around and 
about forty feet high, are a fair type of the city walls 
found everywhere, and also of the great wall wherever 
it is penetrated by the old highways, connecting the seat 
of government with the outlying dependencies. And 
here it may be worthy of remark that these city walls 
constitute by far the largest and most impressive works 
of the Chinese race, unless I except the great river em- 
bankments and the grand canal. 
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Here it may also be well to remark, that the grand 
canal generally occupies a series of river and creek beds, 
and is therefore quite crooked. Its embankments are 
also crooked, poorly constructed and sadly neglected, 
and the same may be said of the embankments of the 
great rivers. The canal has no locks, but is divided into 
reaches of greater or less extent by masonry sluices, 
which are wasteful of the water and render navigation 
difficult. As the canal runs through a region in which 
rain rarely ever falls except during the wet season of 
June, July and August, it is either running over with 
water, or has next to none at all, and in either case navi- 
gation is frequently suspended or materially interfered 
with. The construction of the canal was a great work 
for the age in which it was undertaken, but, like all the 
great works of China, it is far behind modern works of 
the same kind in other countries. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, every year, and not unfrequently millions, are 
spent to clean out the canal and restore navigation through 
it, but all the money which is not stolen is wasted. There 
is good reason for the opinion that the average sums 
thus disposed of would in three years build all the locks, 
feeder canals and other auxiliary works required to put 
the canal in good condition, and to keep it open for nav- 
igation at all seasons of the year except when frozen, 
and that ten years' capitalization of it, would build and 
equip a first-class double track railroad from Peking to 
the Yangtse-Kiang, a distance of 750 miles. So far as 
history shows, this wasteful system has never been inter- 
fered with or intermitted for eight hundred years. It 
affords rich pickings for the officials having charge of it 
and while many of them have been caught and banished 
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to Hi, or some other out-of-the-way province, for pecula- 
tion, it is sure that this has been due to the fact that they 
were in most cases greedy and did not understand *' addi- 
tion, division and silence," rather than to any genuine 
disapproval of their rascality. 

The Chinese people belong to the great Turanian 
or yellow race. They are remarkably homogeneous, 
and free from foreign intermixture. So far as I could 
judge from extensive travels in the interior, they 
are strong, healthy, robust and well behaved. They are 
frugal, industrious and kindly in their disposition, but 
neither warlike nor aggressive in temper, and can never 
have been a conquering or migratory people. Their iso- 
lation has protected them in the past, but they are now 
so numerous and so vital that any race brought in close 
contact with them must either dominate them or become 
swallowed up like drops of rain by the sea. They seem 
to be naturally conservative and slow to change their 
manners and customs, at least while living at home, 
where, it must not be forgotten, they are surrounded 
by a set of fixed and unvarying conditions, which hold 
them in their grasp and nullify all natural tendencies not 
in harmony with old custom or the traditions of their race. 

They are democratic to a high degree, and all their 
institutions are calculated to foster democratic ideas and 
customs. They have no hereditary nobility except that 
of the Imperial Clan. Every man is naturally as good 
as his neighbor, and in fact, as well as in theory, every 
man has just as good a chance as his neighbor to be- 
come honored and respected by society. The only 
aristocracy is that of letters, and the only road to honor 
and fame and public office is through the public examina- 
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tions, which are open to all who choose to prepare and 
present themselves for the ordeal. 

The most curious and interesting fact connected with 
China is that its government is the government of a con- 
quering race. The present dynasty was founded by a 
petty Manchu Tartar chieftain, Aisin Gioro, and his 
grandson Nurhachu, who subjugated the neighboring 
tribes, overran the province of Shinking, and carried on 
war successfully for many years against the waning 
strength of the Ming dynasty. The latter was a Chinese 
dynasty founded by a great soldier, and in turn suc- 
ceeded the Mongol Tartar dynasty of Kublai Khan, each 
of which ruled the country for something over two cen- 
turies. The most singular circumstance connected with 
the Tartar dynasties is that there never could have been 
at any time over two million Mongol or Manchu Tartars, 
and so far as history affords any evidence, the conquer- 
ing army which placed the present dynasty on the throne 
could never have exceeded 250,000 men, and most prob- 
ably not a third of that number. What the population of 
China was at that time cannot be determined, but it could 
not have been less than 100,000,000, and might have 
been as much as 200,000,000. It follows, of course, that 
such a conquest could not have been made unless the 
Chinese were divided and betrayed, or unless they were 
entirely devoid of military aptitude and military training. 
It is known that the Ming dynasty was effete, and it is 
certain that intrigue and treachery were important fac- 
tors in shaping the course of events at that time. 

The history of the Chinese government, and of the 
dynasties which have controlled it, is for the most part 
the history of intrigue, violence and anarchy, with only 
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here and there a great ruler to stay the hand of plunder 
and save the country from absolute ruin. Here, as In 
other Oriental countries, each dynasty begins with a 
vigorous and virtuous man, whose son or grandson may 
also have been virtuous and vigorous, but, whether na- 
tive or foreign, the dynasty soon becomes corrupt and 
incapable. No matter what its origin, it adopts Chinese 
methods and civilization, and becomes Chinese in the 
end. The system which has come down from the re- 
motest ages ultimately saps its vitality, and in the pres- 
ence of the slightest emergency the sceptre falls from 
the nerveless grasp of the imperial puppet who holds it 
and for a while anarchy and confusion prevail. 

The form of the government is an absolute monarchy 
of the patriarchal type. The Emperor is its sole re- 
sponsible head. He has no regular ministry, but is as- 
sisted in carrying on the Government by a secreta- 
riat, and six great boards, whose duty it is to prepare 
business for his action ; and also by several courts, the 
greatest of which is the Censorate, or ''all-controlling 
court." The Government being, as before stated, a 
government of conquest, every board and court is 
furnished with a Tartar president and a Chinese 
president, a Tartar vice-president, and a Chinese vice- 
president, a Tartar secretary and a Chinese secretary, 
and this division is carried into the membership, and as 
far as possible in the selection of the underlings, clerks 
and attendants. The Board of Censors is by far the most 
important body in the State. It stands next to the 
Throne, supervises and distributes all public business, 
and may petition the Emperor at all times and upon all 
occasions. Its operations are all-pervading and ever- 
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present. Wherever two or three Chinamen are gathered 
together, one of them is sure to be an agent of the 
Censorate, and this makes every Chinaman suspicious of 
every other Chinaman. The army is mostly under com- 
mand of Manchus belonging to the Imperial Clan, and 
by these two powerful agencies the country is held in 
subjection. 

The present Emperor was born in 1871, and is there- 
fore only seventeen years old, according to our method 
of reckoning age ; but as all Chinamen are regarded as 
a year old the first New Year after birth, he is now eigh- 
teen according to their count. He is not the son, but the 
first cousin of the last Emperor, who died without issue, 
and this is the first time the direct male line has failed 
in the history of the present dynasty. His father is 
known as the Seventh Prince — that is to say, he is the 
seventh son of the late Emperor Tau Quang, and the sixth 
brother of the Emperor Hienfung, who died young, 
leaving an infant son, and he in turn died almost 
immediately after reaching his legal majority. The 
present Emperor was chosen by family council — really 
by the two principal wives of the Emperor Hienfung, 
who were also sisters, and who as co-regents and em- 
presses dowager, have had absolute control of the Em- 
pire since 1861. Several years ago the elder wife died, 
leaving the entire control in the hands of her sister, the 
present Empress-dowager. The latter has governed with 
great vigor and independence, and is stiir the most in- 
fluential personage in the Empire, though, according to 
Chinese custom and law, both she and the Emperor's 
father will have to retire to private life when the Emper- 
or assumes personal control of the Government. 
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The Emperor, being the Son of Heaven and ruler over 
all earthly things, is furnished with a family modeled after 
Solomon's, and it is served by an unfortunate class com- 
mon to all governments of Continental Asia. The court 
of China, which consists of the Imperial Clan or kinsmen 
of the Emperor, is shut up within the Imperial or the 
Carnation, Forbidden City at Peking, and holds no 
intercourse whatever with foreigners. It has no more 
to do with foreign diplomats than it would if these diplo- 
mats were still living in their own countries, and far less 
than did the Court of Kublai Khan in the days of Marco 
Polo. The Censors and great dignitaries of the Empire, 
and indeed the whole governing class, with the exception 
of a few such men as Li Hung-Chang, theTsengs, and Liu 
Ming-Chuan, Governor-General of Formosa, also hold 
themselves entirely aloof from foreigners, and as far as 
possible from foreign ideas. No foreigner has ever seen 
the Empress-dowager or the young Efnperor, except 
possibly by stealth. No diplomat has ever talked with 
either of them, and it is not known that any of their 
own attendants are in any way familiar with western 
knowledge or the natural sciences, or have any just con- 
ception of western civilization and progress. When it 
is remembered that even the greatest men in the Empire 
are prohibited from approaching the throne, whether oc- 
cupied or empty, unless commanded to do so, and then 
only with their bodies prostrate in the dust, and that 
the imperial personages hold absolutely'no intercourse 
with ordinary mortals, some idea will be had of the com- 
plete isolation and ignorance in which they live. They 
may be profoundly learned in the philosophy of Confu- 
cius, the '' Ever-prescient sage," and in the history and 
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jurisprudence of China, but these pertain to the dead 
past, and take no cognizance whatever of the affairs of 
to-day. The court sets the fashion in China as well as 
elsewhere for the governing class, and as the latter is 
small (it is said there are only 30,000 office holders 
in China, over 20,000 of which are Manchus), exclusive 
and conservative, it cannot be expected to move except 
as the court moves. It adopts no new ideas, and runs 
counter to no prejudices of the people or court, and as 
the people themselves have nothing whatever to say in 
regard to Government affairs, and indeed nothing to do 
with them but to pay their taxes, practice ''fung shuey," 
submit to exactions and keep silent, they exert no pres- 
sure and have no direct influence upon the Government. 
No such thing as popular education exists ; the people 
have no common dialect ; every province speaks its own 
tongue, and they are all different from the court or liter- 
erary language of the country, which is understood by 
only a few ; hence ideas, no matter how important, make 
their way but slowly, and never from the people upward 
to the throne. 

And yet China as a country has made substantial 
progress since the beginning of the present century, and 
especially since the English and French invasion in 1861, 
and the termination of the Taiping Rebellion in 1863. 
The influences which have brought about that progress, 
were first, commerce ; second, war and diplomacy ; and 
third, the missionaries. Although the first has been 
most actively at work, it touches only the maritime cities 
and provinces, and even these in a modified way. No 
foreigner ever buys or sells in China. All such work is 
done by Chinese compradores, while the foreign mer- 
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chants sit in their counting houses and play the grandee. 
In the earher days of commercial intercourse, the Chinese 
Government undertook to manage trade, and to conduct 
through superintendents and commissioners all business 
transactions. It also insisted upon the foreigners doing 
the same, and set aside places at each of the important 
ports for their residence. So long, however, as the East 
India Company had a virtual monopoly of the China 
trade, as it did up to 1834, the individual merchant, no 
matter of what nationality, had but a poor chance. In 
the course of time that trade grew to be so important 
and profitable that neither the Chinese nor foreign Gov- 
ernments could supervise it closely. Both were, there- 
fore, forced to leave it to the merchants themselves, and 
this necessarily led to trouble, which was followed by 
treaties and commercial regulations. The English in- 
sisted upon trading where they pleased and in what they 
pleased, and especially in opium. The Chinese resisted, 
and this led to wars, in which they were worsted. They 
were finally, after suffering great loss and humiliation, 
compelled to legalize the opium trade, and to submit to 
an ad valorem tariff of only five per cent, on all other 
goods imported from foreign countries. The English also 
made them pay heavy subsidies in money ; and finally, 
in 1 86 1, an allied army of English and French captured 
the Taku forts, and marched by Tientsin and Tung 
Chow to Peking. They drove back the Chinese army, 
commanded by the Tartar Prince Sankolinsin, drove out 
the Government, destroyed the summer palace, and ex- 
acted a subsidy sufficient to pay the entire expenses of 
the war. They demonstrated their irresistible power, 
and convinced the Chinese that it was utterly impossible 
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for them to stand up successfully against the ** foreign 
devils," but withal they left the principal part of their 
work undone. They should have insisted upon haling 
the Imperial Government from its exclusiveness, and 
compelled it to live in open day, where it could always 
be got at and treated with upon the great questions of 
the age. The treaties made at that time required the 
Emperor to give audience to the foreign ministers, and 
the poor young fellow, after vainly insisting upon the 
kotow, did so, but he died of smallpox almost immedi- 
ately afterwards, and the , Government passed again 
with but a slight interregnum, under the control of his 
mother and aunt, who have, both collectively and sep- 
arately, by one means or another, managed ever since 
to avoid any intercourse whatever with the foreign rep- 
resentatives. It is a fact as instructive as it is curious, 
that the credentials of all the ministers accredited to the 
Emperor since 1875 are still in the safes of the various 
legations. The Emperor has not received them, and 
evidently does not intend to do so, if he can avoid it. 
And, of course, he and his Manchu advisers must remain 
in ignorance of foreign civilization, and the great com- 
mercial movements which characterize it, till the barriers 
which hedge them about are thrown down. While it 
cannot be denied that foreign wars have opened the 
eyes of the Chinese to the fact that their Emperor is 
not Monarch of the World, as they have always made 
him believe, it is probable that they have studiously con- 
cealed the truth from him, and hence he must some day 
meet with a rude awakening. Just how and when that 
is to come affords ample ground for speculation, and one 
man's speculations are about as good as another's. 
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Before giving mine, I desire to call attention some- 
what more fully to the Taiping Rebellion, which was 
started by a disappointed literary student, who failed to 
pass his examinations, and afterwards became a religious 
fanatic. His name was Hung Tse-Chuen, and his fun- 
damental idea seems to have been, Chiitafor the Chinese, 
and the substitution of himself for the Manchu dynasty. 
His success was for awhile phenomenal. Having adopted 
a sort of Mormon Christianity, and called in an American 
missionary, the Rev. Issachar Roberts, as his spiritual 
adviser, the foreigners in China seemed at first to favor 
his cause. But in the end he became arrogant, and 
threatened their chief settlement at Shanghai. Conclud- 
ing that no reliance could be placed on him, the foreign- 
ers determined to defend themselves. They organized 
a company, which they placed under the command of a 
Yankee sailor from Salem, Massachusetts, who had been 
first mate on an American ship, but was then out of em- 
ployment. The foreigners resolved to throw the weight 
of their influence in favor of the Imperial Government, 
and this company became the nucleus of the ''ever- 
victorious army,'' while Ward as its general displayed 
genius of the highest order in organizing it and leading 
it to victory. Operating under the general supervision 
of Li Hung-Chang (now the Great Viceroy), this force, 
made up of Chinamen but armed with foreign rifles, and 
commanded by foreign officers, decided the issue in favor 
of the Manchu dynasty, and overthrew the rebellion. 
After a remarkable career of two years. Ward was killed 
at the head of his command, and was succeeded by Bur- 
gevine, also, an American, but the latter proving insub- 
ordinate, was removed, and Captain Gordon, of the 
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Royal British Engineers, afterwards known to fame as 
Chinese Gordon, the martyr of Khartoum, was appointed 
to succeed him. He was an able and gallant officer, and 
although commonly regarded as cranky, he had the 
good sense to adopt the methods of Ward, and to com- 
plete the work so ably begun by the latter, who is recog- 
nized by all who knew him, and especially by well-in- 
formed Englishmen, as a very able and very remarkable 
man. Gordon rendered the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment the highest and most valuable services, and was 
greatly regarded by Li Hung-Chang, the Imperial gen- 
eralissimo. Without him and his ever-victorious force 
the Manchu dynasty would have been expelled, and the 
rebellion would have succeeded. His deeds, his methods 
and his courage became known throughout the Empire. 
They were talked about in every city, town and hamlet, 
and it may be safely said that they did more than all 
other influences combined to impress the thinking men 
of the Empire with a sense of their own helplessness 
and with the fact that the foreigners were superior to 
themselves in aptitude as well as in the appliances of war. 
And so it may be truthfully said that the real awaken- 
ing of China began at the close of the Allied invasion, and 
of the Taiping Rebellion. The great men of the Empire 
were at that time Li Hung-Chang, and the brothers 
Tseng Quo-Fan and Tseng Quo-Chuan. They were all 
pure Chinamen, and had learned enough to become 
liberals in thought and policy. The next great man of 
the Empire, and by many regarded as the greatest sol- 
dier if not the greatest statesman, was Tso Tsung-Tang, 
who afterwards led the remarkable expedition to Kuld- 
jah. He was also a pure Chinaman, and a great scholar, 
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but he was a conservative of the conservatives, and 
would have nothing to do with foreigners except to use 
their cannon and small arms. He died in 1885, full of 
years and honors, one of the four Grand Secretaries of 
the Empire. Indeed he laid claim to priority over Li, 
but the Throne decided against him, and assigned him 
to the second place. It is customary in China to retain 
their great men in the service of the state till their eyes 
are closed in death, and it is also customary for those 
men, who in advanced age come to be looked upon as 
seers and sages, to write a dying memorial to the Throne, 
That of Tso Tsung-tang is one of the most pathetic 
messages of the kind known to literature. It begins as 
follows : '' May it please your Majesties ! Your Majes- 
ties' gracious favor unrequited. Your servant sick unto 
death utters these valedictory words and implores that 
the sacred glance may deign to rest thereon ! " He then 
alludes briefly to his bodily ailments, his last furlough, 
the surrender of his Imperial Commissioner's Seal, and 
the certainty of his approaching end. He recounts how 
their servant, '' a poor scholar of books," attracted the 
imperial favor, how he became privy councillor and 
commander in chief of the army, and humbly adds that 
''were his corpse to be rolled into an ass's skin he could 
not claim that he had not received his due." After 
briefly alluding to the war with the French in Anam, 
to the aggression of Japan and to the various nations of 
the earth, ''watching around his country like glaring 
beasts," he points out with the wisdom of a seer, that 
China will not be able to maintain herself, but will be- 
come weaker and weaker. With a cry of anguish he bids 
her to make a great and united effort to ''close the stable 
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ere the steed be gone," to keep her '' mugwort constantly 
on hand and ready for use," and then in the face of all 
the prejudices of his life he gives this practical and sen- 
sible advice : ''Therefore let your majesties out of the^ 
deliberations of the high offices in regard to the coast 
defense come rapidly to a decision. Let railways and 
mines and the construction of ships and guns be under- 
taken at once, as a means of insuring our national pros- 
perity and strength. As understanding is at the root of 
all successful undertakings, let your majesty the Emperor 
at the same time attend with more and more diligence 
to the study of our sacred books. Be not remiss even in 
the smallest matter. Associate daily with men of prin- 
ciple and listen to their counsels. Be sparing in every 
day life, that there may be a fund for unforeseen circum- 
stances. Let the Emperor and his ministers strive with 
one accord, in all ways that are right, to do what is right, 
and your servant will seem in the day of his death to be 
born again into life. 

''With gasping breath and flowing tears your servant 
humbly speaks these words, which are copied down to be 
submitted to careful consideration under your Majesty's 
mirror-like glance." 

The significance of this Memorial is that it put the 
seal of Tso's conseryatism and approbation upon what 
his great and progressive rival had already recommended, 
but so far it has borne but little if any fruit. The 
Throne is still surrounded by censors and sycophants, 
who are loud in the declaration that the occupant of the 
Dragon Throne, the Son of Heaven, is the fountain-head 
of all wisdom and virtue, and that he needs no one to tell 
him what is good and necessary for his Empire. Until 
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he can be aroused from this complacent but perilous 
lethargy, and be made to adopt the advice of such 
statesmen as Li and Tso as the policy of his reign, their 
words, however wise and statesmanlike, can do no more 
than familiarize the official class with the great ideas 
which underlie the prosperity and the progress of the 
modern world. 

The censors are particularly vigilant, and more than 
once have they, by memorializing the throne and 
playing upon its ignorance and prejudice, or exaggerat- 
ing those of the people, put a sudden stop to plans 
and projects which promised to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Empire. The game of intrigue in which 
craft is arrayed against craft, money against money, and 
power against power, is going on all the time, and more 
than one censor has come to bitter grief by interfering 
with the plans of the great dignitaries of the Empire, who 
at a safe distance from Peking know how to silence 
those who oppose them, and unwittingly let it be found 
out. Human nature is pretty nearly the same in China 
as in other despotic countries. While the high and 
mighty prostrate themselves abjectly before the throne, 
and dare not so much as lift their eyes in the pre- 
sence of the awful potentate who sits upon it — albeit 
he is but a puny and ignorant boy — they do not forget 
that they are the high and mighty at the seat of their 
provincial governments, and in turn they lord it over 
the unfortunate wights who fall under their sway. 

But withal China has made substantial progress. 
The Missionaries, who now penetrate to its remotest re- 
cesses, and are permitted everywhere to teach religion, 
have familiarized the people with the fact that the for- 
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eigner is not necessarily a public enemy, but is most fre- 
quently an intelligent, humane and kindly person. The 
Missionary hospitals, presided over by competent doctors, 
never fail to make warm and devoted friends by their 
merciful ministrations wherever they are established. 
The number of Christian converts is small,' but every 
Chinaman who comes in contact with foreigners at home 
or visits a foreign country, no matter how high or how 
humble his lot in life, becomes to a greater or less degree 
an advocate of our civilization and an apostle of progress, 
if not a devotee to our religion. 

Commerce has familiarized the Chinese with the su- 
periority of our arts, manufactures and sciences. Every- 
where throughout the empire imported needles, thread, 
cotton cloth, matches, kerosene, and watches are mak- 
ing their way in larger and larger quantities every year. 
The steamship and steamboat have entirely supplanted 
the junk for navigating the sea and the great river of 
the country. And now the China Merchants Steamship 
Company, with a splendid fleet of vessels, owned and con- 
trolled by Chinamen, but all commanded by European 
and American masters, has as much of a monopoly of the 
government carrying trade as it dare give it.. The canal 
still carries a part of the tribute rice to Peking, but in a 
few years that will also be given up to the steamships. 
This line had its nucleus in the ships built and managed 
by the great American house of Russell & Company, and 
during the Franco-Chinese War this house bought the 
line back and managed it with great success for a year, at 
the close of which, and when peace had been declared, it 
was resold to the Chinese Company. 

But after all, war has made by far the greatest changes 
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in China. It has resulted in the organization of a navy, 
or rather of two fleets, one for the northern and one 
for the southern coast, composed of English and Ger- 
man built iron-clads of the latest pattern. The northern 
fleet is under a board of Admiralty composed of the Sev- 
enth Prince, the Emperor s father, the Viceroy Li, and 
Marquis Tseng, but really commanded by Capt. Lang of 
the British Navy. Arsenals and powder factories, fur- 
nished with foreign machinery and superintended by for- 
eign managers, have been established at nearly all of the 
great cities, and are now engaged in turning out small 
arms and military munitions of greater or less excel- 
lence and in greater or less profusion. 

A military telegraph line has been built by the gov- 
ernment, aided in a few instances by a native commercial 
company, from Peking to the northeastern border to 
Korea, and to all the important maritime cities, and will 
soon be extended to all the provincial capitals. The 
construction and operation of the line is controlled by a 
Dane named Poulsen, and all messages are sent in Eng- 
lish. An ingenious system has been devised, by combin- 
ation of three numerals, by which messages in Chinese can 
be sent. A military and a naval academy have been 
established, and are beginning to turn out a few well 
instructed officers. Ship and dockyards have been loca- 
ted at Taku and Port Arthur for the repair and con- 
struction of ships. That at Port Arthur is at the N. E. 
extremity of the empire across the Gulf of Liaotung. 
It is badly situated, and has been the subject of much 
intrigue and contention between native and foreign 
officials. 

A number of foreign instructors, mostly German, 
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have been employed to drill the troops, quite a lot of 
American rifles have been bought, and a number of 
Krupp and Armstrong cannon have been mounted upon 
the ramparts of the mud forts at the mouths of the 
principal rivers, but no adequate measures for the organ- 
ization or administration of the military establishment 
have yet been adopted. A college for the instruction 
of advanced Chinese scholars in the western sciences was 
organized at Peking about twenty years ago, under the 
patronage of Prince Kung (the fifth brother of the late 
Emperor Hienfung), and it is presided over by Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, of Indiana, and an able body of professors 
drawn from all countries. It is now full of middle-aged 
students, drawing instruction therefrom on history, in- 
ternational law and the exact sciences, but just what 
influence it is exerting in planting the seeds of modern 
progress no one can yet say. Doubtless its good work 
will become manifest in due time. Meatnwhile it must 
not be forgotten that the Mandarins who are attending 
it are in the Imperial city of Peking, surrounded by 
agents of the censorate, and therefore necessarily on 
their guard against espionage and misrepresentation. 
Prince Kung is himself in forced retirement, if not dis- 
grace, the students who were sent to the United States 
by him at the time of the Burlingame Mission have all 
been recalled, and are scattered throughout the country 
in subordinate and irresponsible positions. Many of these 
young men — they are nearly all young yet — are clever 
and bright, but they live in a land where youth is regarded 
as the sure index of immaturity and is deprived of all 
important part in the affairs of government. A number 
qf them sought me out, and all had the same tale to tell, 
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the burden of which was — We count for nothing, we are 
looked down upon by the elders, and have no hope for 
ourselves or our country so long as the old condition of 
affairs prevails. They long for railroads, and mines, and 
furnaces and rolling mills, as the basis for a better order 
of things, and the man who can give them to China 
will be its evangelist and regenerator. 

Now bear in mind that China is the poorest country 
in the world in everything except labor and undeveloped 
natural resources. It has absolutely no floating capital. 
Every official is afraid of his neighbor, and all are afraid 
of the government. The legal rate of interest is 37 per 
cent, per annum and money is never lent in the interior 
on bond and mortgage, or the best paper at less than 25 
per cent per annum. No man is safe from spoliation or 
from forced subscriptions. The great men are under 
surveillance and subjugation to the throne, the throne is 
unapproachable to ordinary mortals, and even to the 
highest except under conditions and restrictions which 
are fatal to patriotic impulses and honest purposes. 
The parasites of the court, who are in daily contact with 
the Emperor and minister to his wants, necessarily control 
his mind, and even direct the powers of the government. 
Superadded to all this is the exclusiveness with which he 
is hedged about and which separates him from the world, 
and especially from the world of modern thought. Bear 
in mind, too, the fact that Chinese philosophy looks to 
the past and never to the future for wisdom ; that only 
the old is valuable ; that change is evil and progress de- 
structive ; that the highest questions of state are such as 
concern the Emperor's personal comfort; that the throne 
is the centre of all grace, all wisdom, all authority, and 
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that nothing out of the common run of custom can be 
legally done by anybody without its special sanction ; and 
finally, that nobody from the highest to the lowest wants 
ever to do anything, no matter what its public object or 
end, unless it shall also be profitable or advantageous to 
him, and you will begin to have a faint conception of the 
difficulties to be overcome before railroads can be gen- 
erally introduced, mines opened, furnaces built and roll- 
ing mills erected. 

The purchase of foreign iron clads, and the owner- 
ship of a fleet of merchant steamships, has rendered it 
necessary for the Chinese to mine coal in the modern 
way, and this has caused the construction of a short 
length of railroad running from the mines at Kaiping 
to the Peiho river. 

When I was in China this road was only 7 miles long, 
but it ended at a canal which freezes in winter. It has 
therefore been extended across a barren plain and 
through a few miserable villages, and will soon form a 
connection between the mines and the river, as well as 
between Tientsin and Taku, the principal places on it. 

The first section of this road was built surreptitiously, 
but its extension was formally authorized by the Viceroy 
Li, doubtless with the irhplied approval of the govern- 
ment, and under the auspices of the men constituting 
the China Merchants Steamship Company. Public 
subscriptions were asked to it from the officials and 
merchants, but they were not willing to trust a Chinese 
Company nor each other, and hence did not subscribe 
for a single share of the stock. The Viceroy and his 
subordinates have therefore been compelled to furnish 
all the money so far used. The work is done under the 
English engineer of the Kaiping Company, and I do 
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not doubt, so far as controlled by him, has been well 
and economically done, for he is a gentleman of un- 
doubted ability and honesty. It forms no part of a 
general system of railroads for the country, and is so 
located that it can be readily seized and destroyed by 
any force landing upon the northern coast or invading 
the country. 

This line of railroad is, however, where it can be 
seen by the Grandees of the Empire, whenever they 
choose to go to it, and hence it may prove to be some 
day the exemplar and justification for a more important 
and useful set of lines ; but it is safe to say that before 
any general system of railroads can be projected and 
constructed, the whole system of Chinese government 
must be in a measure regenerated and reconstructed. 
The imperial treasury is in a chronic state of bankruptcy, 
and that bankruptcy has become more distressing than 
ever since the terrible inundations of the Yellow River 
in Honan and the costly and abortive efforts which have 
been made to turn it back into its old channel. It is 
now wandering about in the great plain south of Kai- 
fongfu, where it has destroyed thousands of villages, and 
hundreds of thousands of people, but how or where it finds 
its way into the 'sea, is not definitely known. The most 
reasonable supposition is that it runs into the Hung- 
tse Lake, and thence through the lower section of the 
Grand Canal into the Yangtse-Kiang. 

The Empress has followed her own judgment and 
ordered the breach in the great embankment to be re- 
paired and the waters forced back into their former bed, 
but all efforts to this end have failed, millions of dollars 
have been squandered, wasted and stolen, and a number 
of the great officers connected with the work have been 
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banished to III — Chinese Tartary. This has had a bad 
effect on the others, and no one dares to make any sug- 
gestion, for fear he will at once be charged with carry- 
ing it out, and failing in it will also be banished. The 
government is paralyzed in the presence of this great 
disaster, and seems at last to have folded its hands in 
despair. The great Viceroy is sick and growing old, and, 
besides, has lately been reminded in most unmistakable 
terms that he is after all only a subject, whose will and 
wisdom are alike powerless unless the emperor and his 
guardians approve his measures. 

Of course the first, indeed the paramount, need of the 
empire is that the public treasury shall be replenished, 
and this can only be done by a thorough rearrangement 
and reform of its entire fiscal system. Its principal 
sources of revenue are from the tax on land, from the 
salt monopoly, from the tax on goods in transit, and 
from the maritime customs. The tax on goods in tran- 
sit was a war tax levied during the Taiping rebellion, 
and is an unmitigated evil which should be abated at 
once. The land tax, if honestly collected and accounted 
for, could, according* to the best authority, be made to 
pay four or five times as much as it now yields. The 
same may be said of the salt monopoly. * The Maritime 
Customs are ably and honestly . administered under 
Sir Robert Hart, and yield with ad valorem duties 
of 5 per cent., about 20,000,000 dollars, clear of all ex- 
penses, in Mexican silver annually, and this is nearly 
all the pure money that ever finds its way into the treas- 
ury at Peking. Why such satisfactory results, contrast- 
ing as they do with all other fiscal operations in such a 
remarkable manner, have not induced the Empress or 
Emperor to also reorganize the other branches of their 
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fiscal administration, is more than any foreigner can 
find out. They must do it sooner or later, and when 
they do it they will also have to recast their whole 
system of government administration, adopting a set of 
responsible ministers, instead of the cumbrous boards 
which they now have. And when the fact is recalled, 
that these boards are composed of a set of Tartar and a 
set of Chinese officers to watch and hold each other in 
check, it will be seen that to break up the system means 
a revolution, or the masterful hand of a strong and 
enlightened emperor. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of remark that China has 
been able hitherto to maintain upon her borders a 
series of dependent or vassal nations, which, whether so 
designed or not, have acted as buffers against the en- 
croachments of her powerful and aggressive neighbors 
But France has occupied Anam and Cochin China ; 
Great Britain has subjugated Burmah and the Shan 
States, and now threatens to build railroads into Yunnan ; 
Russia has taken all Siberia and vast regions in Central 
Asia, on the Amur and on the North Pacific Ocean, and 
is building railroads with wonderful speed across the 
steppes and arid plains, towards her borders, and now 
Korea has declared her independence and asserted her 
complete autonomy. Is not all this ominous of still 
greater trials and troubles for the Manchu dynasty 
which controls the destiny of the Chinese Empire ? 
The two great Asiatic Powers are Russia and Great 
Britain. They have already dominated and divided 
Central Asia, and all of Western Asia, except Turkey. 
The tide of population and conquest has turned, and 
now sweeps irresistibly eastward. The political and 
commercial necessities of those Great Powers carry them 
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constantly onward, and they could not draw back if they 
would from the tasks still before them. They have 
prolonged themselves side by side to the plateau of 
Pamir and the heights of Burmese India ; Russia has 
lodged herself firmly on the Amur and the shores of the 
Pacific as far down as Korea, while England has grasp- 
ed all the borders of the Indian Ocean. Nothing stays 
their progress except China, which they now encom- 
pass about on every side, in the pathetic words of Tso 
Tsung-Tang, 'Mike glaring beasts." It looks as though 
manifest destiny were working itself out in Asia as in 
America, and would not be satisfied till one or at most 
two flags float over the whole of that vast continent 
Consult any good map, and, after considering the course 
of history, and the tendency of strong and aggressive 
nations, irrespective of mere numbers, to absorb the 
weaker and more inert ones, try to figure out the future 
of China. Isolation has saved her so far, but in a few 
years at most her isolation will be a thing of the past. 
The Marquis Tseng, late Chinese Ambassador to Europe 
and son of one of the two great brothers, says China is 
awaking from the slumber of ages. I have shown you 
that there is some truth in this — but after all, the great 
question, one of the greatest questions of all time, is will 
she, can she become thoroughly aroused and armed with 
the panoply of wealth and progress in time to save her- 
self from the peril which now surrounds her ? I do not 
hesitate to express the opinion that her government, as at 
present organized and administered, is totally unable to 
grapple successfully with the great questions which con- 
front it. It is entirely out of date and touch with the 
living present, and so long as the governing class retains 
its conservatism and its exclusiveness, and wastes its time 
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upon the dry husks of a dead civiHzation, so long must all 
real and efficient progress and all genuine regeneration re- 
main impossible. What China needs above all things is 
education in modern arts and sciences, and in modern 
thought and modern ways of government, not neces- 
sarily for the toiling millions but for the governing few. 
If by any chance the young emperor should turn out 
to be a strong man, of intellectual stature sufficient to 
see over the walls which shut out all ideas of the modern 
world, he might prove to be the saviour of his country, 
and start it bravely upon the march of progress. If he, 
or those who have guided him thus far, had the ability 
to select wise counsellors and to organize an intelligent 
and responsible cabinet, whose first duty it should be to 
reorganize and purify the general administration, and 
especially the fiscal system, the task of regenerating the 
country and saving it from dismemberment and sub- 
jugation, and by the same steps giving it railroads, 
mines, furnaces, rolling mills, machine shops and manu- 
factories of all sorts would be a comparatively easy one, 
but it would still require the constancy and courage of a 
great and powerful statesman to guide the Chinese 
government and the Chinese people safely into the 
harbor of assured peace, prosperity and happiness. 

Whatever may be the outcome, it is evident that 
America has a greater interest in the regeneration of 
the Empire from within than any other nation. It 
should therefore keep a close watch on all that takes 
place there, and when it can do so, properly, it should 
lend a helping hand. A vast field will open there one 
of these days for American skill, enterprise and capital, 
if it be not occupied before by the conquering forces of 
one or the other of the great Asiatic Powers. 



